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THE TOKYO STAGE 


By Mrs. John Penlington 


(/ O little is known regarding the Tokyo 
stage in the West, that it might as 
well belong to Mars or Saturn. Yet 
the popular theatre of Japan boasts 

a history of three centuries and has been 

co-existent with that of England. Indeed, 

Kabuki, the democratic stage of Japan, is 

one of the most active in the world. The 

rich accumulation of artistic forces within 
it has not yet begun to flow out to other 
countries, and the actors are walled about by 
the boundaries of their own shores. Never- 
theless, it is true that this theatre should 
be of interest to lovers of the theatre in all 
lands, for the reason that the relation of 

people to their theatre, their different ideas 
and ideals, customs and conventions, reveal 
by way of comparison, the virtues or 
defects of the systems that exist elsewhere. 


It may, therefore, seem contradictory, if 


mention is first made of the international 
character of the Tokyo stage. To the 
Imperial Theatre in Tokyo have come 


British and American touring companies. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught witnessed a 
play here and the playhouse was lavishly 
decorated with the Union Jack in his 
honour. And it was here that the Prince of 
Wales, as the guest of the Mayor of Tokyo, 
attended performances with the Prince 
Regent of Japan, who for the first time 
entered a playhouse of his own country. 
Many famous musicians from Europe have 
been warmly received from time to time. 
Russian singers, dancers, musicians and 
actors have been seen here, and packed 
houses listened to Italian Grand Opera for 
two weeks. Madame Pavlova and her com- 
pany filled an engagement with great suc- 
cess. Mei Ran-Fan, the leading actor of 


the Peking stage has appeared on two 
occasions at this theatre. Here, too, have 
been performed Shakespeare’s plays, while 
new plays influenced by London, Paris and 
Berlin are frequently presented. 

It is not improbable that in the future 
there will be brought about in the East a 
new triangle of theatrical art, formed by 
Japan and her two great Continental neigh- 
bours. These arts of Japan, China and 
Russia are the result of centuries of de- 
velopment, but now that the three races are 
acting and re-acting upon each other as never 
before in their history, the influence of their 
diversified theatres has become more direct. 
If only political differences could be 
smoothed away, and human nature be given 
an opportunity to bloom in an age of peace 
and creativeness, what an exchange of 
theatre treasures and genius there might be 
between Tokyo, Peking and Moscow ! 

The Three Theatres. 

To understand Kabuki, the democratic 
Stage, it is necessary to remember that 
there are three distinct theatres in Japan, 
so entirely distinct from each other as to 
be incomprehensible to those who are not 
familiar with the gulf that separates them. 

The No, or aristocratic stage, with its 
music-drama and masked actors was per- 
fected 500 years ago during the reign of 
the Shogun Yoshimitsu, 1368-1394. Long 
before Yoshimitsu the No had been slowly 
developing as an entertainment of the 
people, and the actors were regarded as 
belonging to the lower classes. After 
Yoshimitsu had bestowed his patronage 
upon the players, the No was reserved for 
the pleasure of the highest in the land. Five 
hundred years ago this form crystallised 
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into an art, and has remained stationary 
ever since, generations of actors devoting 
their lives to carrying on its traditions. It 
is the permanent theatre which Mr. Gordon 
Craig advocates for the West. It does not 
depend upon the vagaries of public taste. 

In contrast there is Kabuki, or the im- 
permanent stage, where the actors are 
supreme. Although it has been the 
monopoly of male players for the past three 
hundred years, the credit of founding the 
democratic stage belongs to a woman. In 
1596 O-Kuni, a sacred dancer from the 
great Shinto Shrine in Izumo, the Province 
of the Gods, set up a platform on the drv 
bed of the Kamo River in Kyoto, then the 
capital of the country. Nagoya Sansaburo, 
a handsome samurai fell in love’ with 
O-Kuni and interesting himself in her semi- 
religious dances, dressed her up like a man 
with swords thrust through her belt, and all 
Kyoto flocked to see the novelty. Thus 
started the theatre of the people. 

For the first time Sansaburo called her 
performances Kabuki. The word was no 
new invention. It had been in use for a 
long period to signify something comic. 
From that time forward Kabuki was 
applied to everything pertaining to the 
democratic stage. The word shibai, or 
theatre, also came into general use at this 
time, meaning to sit on the lawn or grass, 
from the fact that the platform for per- 
formances was a temporary affair, and the 
audience sat on the ground. At first there 
were companies of women players, but after- 
wards they became mixed, and as this led 
to immoralities, men and women were pro- 
hibited from appearing together. There was 
nothing’ left for it but to create a purely 
male theatre. The tercentenary of this 
male theatre trust was celebrated in Kyoto 
in 1917. 

The marionette theatre came into exist- 
ence about the same time as Kabuki. The 
vogue for the puppets was at one time 
greater than that of the actors of flesh and 
blood. Doll-handlers, or nyngyo-tsukai, 
were trained from childhood to acquire the 
technique and to manage the cold and life- 
less forms; minstrels and musicians devoted 
their lives to the interpretation of the plays, 
and the best brains of the dramatists were 
employed in order that the dolls might be 
triumphant, But just as the motion-picture 


industry does not hesitate to take drama 
and actors from the theatre, so Kabuki 
appropriated plays, settings, furniture, cos- 
tumes, even the gestures of the marionette 
stage. The doll-theatre continues to live on 
its past, and nothing new has been created 
in it for a hundred years. The Bunraku-za 
in Osaka is the one theatre where the 
marionettes are at home and always to be 
seen. 

Kabuki, however, is acquisitive, and 
standing between the No, or idealistic stage, 
and the tragedy of the ballad-drama of the 
doll-theatre, it now seeks inspiration from 
the craftsmanship of the German theatre, 
and the dramas of Shaw and Maeterlinck. 
Kabuki playwrights and dancing masters 
still go to the No as a court of higher 
appeal, while Kabuki actors take a keen 
interest in attending the performances of 
the marionettes, watching the doll-handlers 
breathing life into the puppets, that they 
may discover new modes of expression for 
themselves. Kabuki is, indeed, like Kim, 
the friend of all the world, and is ever 
ready to learn from London, Paris, Berlin 
or New York. 

In the No the actor and playwright are 
subservient to interpretation, and art is 
greater than personality. When it comes 
to the doll-stage, playwrights, minstrels, 
musicians and doll-handlers all work with 
so much enthusiasm they forget themselves 
and are absorbed in the marionette, a 
truly unselfish collaboration. 

Kabuki is distinguished for its actor 
clans, and the supremacy of certain actor 
families. The theatre has been their world, 
and the playwrights are their servants. 

Kabuki Play Forms. 

When we turn to Kabuki, we find four 
characteristic drama forms; Sewamono, 
plays of every-day life ; Jidaimono, historical 
drama; Shosagoto, the music-posture 
drama; and Aragoto, exaggerated and 
highly imaginary improvisations. Allied 
with these four forms is Odori, or the 
descriptive dance. 

Sewamono are plays in which human 
nature holds sway, the playwright selecting 
for his material the joys and sorrows of 
the people around him, the eternal triangle, 
conflict of duty and inclination, etc. 

Jidaimono, or historical drama, are 
pieces that have characters taken from the 
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pages of history. But since the playwrights 
were forbidden by the authorities to repre- 
sent the real events of history, their only 
recourse was to take famous personages, 
and set them in the midst of a_ wholly 
imaginary and irrelevant plot. As he 
unable to confine himself to truth, the play 
writer allowed his imagination to run riot 
in the painting of characters and scenes as 
far removed from the realities of life as 


Was 


possible. Very often the Kabuki playwright 
mixed the real and unreal with striking 
effects. 

Shosagoto, the music-posture drama, 
provides the most characteristic Kabuki 
pieces. Largely influenced by the No and 


to a considerable degree by the airy, fairy 
dances of the marionettes, these pieces re- 
present the most sincere collaboration of 
the Kabuki specialists. In these the folk 
lore, music dance and song of Japan are 
combined to create very beautiful 
forms. 

Even more detached from life 
Jidaimono, is the fourth form of Kabuki 
play, the Aragoto, or rough acting. They 
are for the most part improvisations by the 
different members of the Ichikawa family, 
Kabuki’s chief actor line. But Aragoto 
elements are frequently to be met with in 
historical pieces, and here is undoubtedly 
seen the indirect influence upon the Japanese 
stage of the Chinese theatre. 

In such a brief space it is impossible to 
give more than a passing glimpse of the 
Tokyo stage, to draw the veil, if ever so 


stage 


than the 


slightly, on this intensely active theatre 
world of which we in the West know so 


little and care less. There are the achieve- 
ments of the actors who would easily be 
recognized as men of the first 
ability on the stages of London, Paris and 
New York. There are the frequent attempts 
of the new playwrights, and collaboration 
between the Kabuki specialists in new 
music drama. _ Interesting developments 
are taking place all the time. There 
the living traditions of the fine old plays 
which have withstood the shocks of time 
and delight Tokyo audiences even mor 
than do the intellectual drama written by 
graduates of the Imperial University. There 
is the whole world of the theatre, its cere- 
monies, discipline, craftsmanship, customs 
and conventions so different from our own. 


order of 


are 


Again, one might dwell on the differences 
between Kabuki and the western stage, dif- 
ferences which obscure our understanding. 
But these differences are concerned with 
externals and treatment rather than funda- 
mentals. For in Kabuki we find there 's 
the same ultimate triumph of good over 
evil, of right over wrong that characterizes 
our own drama, and that when it 
to human nature there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

Again, I should like to speak to you of 
what this treasure trove of material might 
hold for the West and to point out how 
much of the new theatre leaven working in 
England and elsewhere in the West has 
long been old in Asia. 

But just one special point to conclude. 
Among the many things we can learn from 
the No, Kabuki and Nyngyo  Shibai, 
nothing is so important perhaps as_ the 
Japanese use of folk lore, dance, music and 
song. And just as Cecil Sharp, that splendid 
pioneer, foresaw the day when out of the 
folk dance, music and song of this fairy- 
land of England would come a stimulating 
force to produce a new era of creativeness, 
so the time may be at hand when by our 
recognition and appreciation of Japan’s 
three theatres, we may not only stimulate 
the genius of that part of the world to 
higher things, but greatly enrich ourselves. 
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NOTE ON THE COVER ILLUSTRATION. 

Onoe Kikugoro, the sixth, is considered the best 
dancer of the Tokyo stage. He is most popular 
with the citizens of Tokyo for the Onoe Kikugoros 
have been idols of the people for two centuries. He 
heads his own company. 

One of his beautiful descriptive dances is Kagami 
Shishi, or the Mirror-Lion. The setting is a great 
hall in the palace of a feudal lord during the New 
Year festivities. A bashful maiden is asked to 
dance. She runs away, but is induced to return, 
and, taking up a small lion mask of carved wood, 
she dances with it in her hand depicting the king of 
beasts among butterflies and peonies until she be- 
comes so absorbed that the lion takes possession of 
her, and she is compelled to follow. She is pulled 
eluctantly over the stage through the audience, but 
returns making a splendid entrance, trans- 
formed into a lion, with a long white mane, and 

g a glittering costume of gold, silver and 
white. This unearthly creature dances with two 
small actors costumed to represent butterflies, and 
the dance becoming wilder and wilder ends in a tab- 
leau that has the effect of a piece of sculpture, the 
audience completely carried away by the ever-chang- 
ing postures of Kikugoro, who is a master of 
movement. 
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URING the past weeks workmen 
have been busily engaged in 
decorating and re-constructing 
our new premises at 8 Adelphi 

Terrace, whither we anticipate that the 
offices of the League will remove by the end 
of this month. Mr. Albert Rutherston has 
been good enough to supervise the general 
design and equipment of the premises, and 
of the Library, with its Adams ceiling and 
its three tall windows overlooking the 
Thames, he has made a thing of singular 
beauty. Arrangements are being made for 
the formal opening of the Library on a date 
in March, to be announced later. Mean- 
while, the League will at last be housed 
in a manner worthy of its aims, and 
it will be a pleasure to find not only the 
staff benefiting by the change, but all those 
of our members who are able to make use 
of the reading-room which will be open 
daily for their convenience. 


Miss Violet Clatdon, who succeeds Miss 
Doherty as librarian, is giving her trained 
attention to the problem of the re-organiza- 
tion of the library system. The already ex- 
tensive collection of modern plays is to be 
kept up to date, while the at present 
inadequate collection of general stage 
literature is to be made more adequate. 
Books will gradually be acquired on the 
History of the Theatre, Costume and 
Scenery, the Art of Acting and Production, 
Dramatic Theory, in fact on all subjects 
which may be of use to students or those 
engaged in practical theatre work, whether 
professional or amateur. 
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On the last page of the cover will be foun.| 
the preliminary announcement of the 
University Extension meetings at Oxford 
next August, which are to take Drama for 
their subject. In connexion with this 
important event, the Drama League has 
been invited to organize an Exhibition of 
Repertory and Community Theatre Stage 
Designs. A Committee is being formed to 
deal with the arrangements for this exhi- 
bition, and full particulars will be given in 
our next number. 


ty 


The new and revised edition of the Drama 
League booklet, ‘‘ Plays to Act and How to 
Act Them,”’’ is now ready, price 6d., or post 
free, 7d. Besides a longer and fuller list of 
plays recommended for community actors, 
it contains a design by Mr. W. G. Fay for 
a fit-up stage, from which any practical 
carpenter could build, first a platform, then 
a proscenium and frames to carry the neces- 
sary scenery. The dimensions given on the 
plan are for an opening 16 feet square, but 
the dimensions can, of course, be varied to 
suit individual requirements. The plan 
should be of great use to those wishing to 
erect a movable stage for any existing 
building of small size. 


tS 


On February 14, the Phoenix Society will 
give the Drama League’s Broadcast Lec- 
ture-Recital from 2LO, at 9.40 p.m. The 
subject is ‘‘ Plays of the XVII Century.”’ 














FEES AND PLAY-READINGS 


Agreement with the Society of Authors 


UR readers will remember that at 

the Liverpool Conference last 

October a question was raised by 

the Barnsley Playgoers’ Society 

as to the right of private societies to give 

play-readings without paying authors’ fees. 

The Barnsley Playgoers had received an 

intimation from the Authors’ Society that a 

fee should be paid for their play-readings 

and permission obtained from the dramatist 
concerned. 

This manifestly raised a problem which 
was likely to affect many societies through- 
out the country, and the Council of the 
Drama League was asked to approach the 
Authors’ Society with a view to discovering 
some common basis which should satisfy the 
divergent interests involved. 

As a preliminary the Drama League took 
counsel’s opinion on the matter, which 
opinion was printed in the last number ol 
DRAMA. From that opinion it was clear 
that as regards the Law of Copyright no 
distinction can be drawn beween the per- 
formance of a play with scenery, action, 
etc., and the merely audible reading of 
the same, whether that reading be under- 
taken by one reader or by an entire cast. 
The question whether any given play-read- 
ing is or is not liable to payment of authors’ 
fees resolves itself therefore into the old 
question as to whether such reading or per- 
formance is or is not a public reading or 
performance within the meaning of the Act. 

Now it has already been stated in these 
columns that the precise line of demarca- 
tion between a_ public and private or 
domestic performance is hard to determine. 
To obtain a judgment in every particular 
case will be manifestly impossible and the 
Council of the Drama League has ap- 
proached the Authors’ Society with a sug- 
gestion that a working arrangement might 
be come to whereby conditions should be 
laid down which, if complied with, would 
assure any given society that it would be 
immune from any action undertaken with the 
approval of the Authors’ Society. 

We cannot bind our own members, neither 
can the Authors’ Society bind theirs. Never- 


theless we hope that our own members, at 
any rate, will co-operate with us in con- 
forming to an agreement which has been 
made for their benefit and which, in the 
uncertain state of the law, represents a con- 
siderable advantage. 

TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT. 
The Committee of Management of the 

Society of Authors and the Council of the 
British Drama League have agreed on the 
following definition of a ‘* Private Play- 
reading ’’ which will hereafter be regarded 
as a private performance and _ therefore 
immune from payment of authors’ fees. 

Any play-reading undertaken by a 
Society which is only open to its members 
or their guests where no money is taken 
at the doors and where the attendance 
present, exclusive of the cast of readers, 
consists of not more than fifty persons. 
So as to regularize and substantiate the 

claim of any society to give a play-reading 
under the terms of this definition, the 
Council of the Drama League has also 
agreed to recommend :— 

That the secretary of the Play-reading 
Society should give an intimation to the 
author or his representative, seven days 
prior to the contemplated reading, and 
that the day after the contemplated read- 
ing, a voucher should be forwarded to 
the author, or his representative, signed 
by the secretary or other responsible 
officer of the Society. 


It must be clearly understood that the 
above arrangement refers to play-readings 
only, and that it has been come to without 
prejudice to any further agreement which 
may be come to on the question of private 
performances in general. 

It should be noted that in future where 
any society has given a play-reading under 
the conditions mentioned above, its posi- 
tion will be greatly strengthened by the fact 
that the Committee of Management of the 
Society of Authors has agreed that such a 
play-reading shall not be regarded by them 
as an infringement of the rights of authors. 





MEETING AT CONFERENCE OF 


EDUCATIONAL 


N January 8, Mr. Lewis Casson 

presided at a meeting of the 

British Drama League, at which 

a discussion took place on 

‘*Craft and Design in Dramatic Pro- 
duction.”’ 

Mr. Albert Rutherston, who opened 
the debate, dwelt on the necessity for 
co-operation between the producer, de- 
signer, and the craftsman. If they had 
make-belief in the theatre, he said— 
and the theatre meant make-believe— 
it must be real make-belief and not the 
imitation goods some people offered us. He 
defied any creative mind to invent anything 
more wonderful than the ordinary fair or 
circus which we could see any day in any vil- 
lage. To design such a thing apart from the 
traditions which had brought it into exist- 
ence would be impossible, for the fair and 
circus had grown through the centuries 
until they had attained a certain perfection 
of vulgarity which it would be beyond the 
power of man to invent. Vulgarity, when 
properly used, was as fine a thing as tinsel, 
and he suggested that tinsel had its place, 
just as had the finer things of gold and 
silver. 

Miss Radford, of the Citizen House Com- 
munity Theatre, Bath, spoke of the work 
being carried on there, and said it was of 
value in providing the chance of creative 
expression for the young. Art was now of 
interest to all rightminded people, and only 
by attempting to create for ourselves did 
we learn to appreciate the value and the 
exercise of the creative instinct. The drama 
offered a unique chance for creative expres- 
sion, co-operative unity and comradeship, 
and the amateur work evolved on a small 
scale had a peculiar educative value of its 
own. Design and craftsmanship and the 
setting of the scenes were as valuable to the 
whole as the acting. 

Mr. Herbert Norris, author of the 
recently published book, ‘* Costume and 
Fashion,’’ declared that the members of the 
league had it in their power to counteract 
the false and misleading impressions of the 
modes, manners, and customs of given 
periods in history which were all too 
frequently portrayed in the average theatrical 


ASSOCIATIONS 


production of to-day, a failing which also 
applied, to some extent, to pageants, and 
lamentably so to the films. It was the 
habit to portray the coiffure of ladies 
of the Saxon period as two long plaits 
falling down each side of the face. As a 
fact, this method of doing the hair—brought 
probably from Byzantium by a Crusader 
general’s wife in the middle of the thirteenth 
century—lasted only about thirty years. The 
anachronism arose from its adoption by 
actresses and fancy dress ladies, especially 
by those impersonating Lady Macbeth. 
(Laughter. ) 





The Chairman, in commenting on_ this 
view, thought the theatre had suffered 
enormously from the fact that we knew 
so much about the past. It was ex- 
traordinarily hampering to the theatrical 
producer to have to see, for instance, that 
the headdress he wished to use was an exact 
reproduction of the period of the character. 

Dr. Boas expressed the opinion that the 
schools, citizen theatres, and the communal 
work in drama were helping to produce an 
atmosphere, and an audience for the great 
English theatre which was evolving before 
our eyes. 

The Chairman said he thought the attitude 
of the old amateur society, which simply 
reproduced the work seen in the commer- 
cial theatre, was now being reversed, and 
the foundation of what he was convinced 
was to be the English theatre of the future 
was being laid by amateurs. People were 
learning what the theatre meant by actu- 
ally doing it themselves. If the movement 
went on we should eventually get our com- 
mercial theatre to be the expression of the 
highest stage of what everybody in these 
societies was working’ for. 


The Ypres Players will henceforth be known as 
The Studio Players, with Mr. Peter Ridgeway as 
manager. The next ‘production will be early in 
March, and will be a dramatized version of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s ** The Light of Asia,’’ arranged by 
Valérie Wyngate, with music by Hubert Bath. 
The costumes will be mostly designed from the 
Amaravati Tope drawings in the British Museum. 
Seats will be very limited, and those interested 
should apply early to the secretary of The Studio 
Players, at 40, Cumberland Mansions, W.1. 
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NEWS FROM 


THE UNNAMED SOCIETY, MANCHESTER. 
The Unnamed Society’s production of ‘‘ The Dis- 
by Mrs. Sheridan (the mother of 
the famous dramatist), and adapted for the modern 


Aldous 


covery,” Frances 


stage by Huxley, was somewhat of a 
departure from their usual type of work. True, 
the play is practically unknown, and from that 


point of view at least was in accordance with the 
Society’s policy; but the Georgian period, with its 
mass of detail and its well-known and frequently 
exploited atmosphere, is extremely foreign to a 

whose creed is simplicity and originality ! 
However, the Unnamed had attempted melodrama, 
ballet, fantasy, and realism, and 
cheerfully from revue to 
mained, therefore, to see if it 


society 
once had jumped 
tragedy. It re- 
were possible te 
tackle a difficult eighteenth-century problem. 


Greek 


The play itself is charming as a piece of bric-a- 


brac, but as a play it lacks the sense of crisis essen- 


tial to true drama. The characters go through 
various complicated evolutions gracefully enough, 
the humour is droll and subtle, sometimes too 
subtle even for a little theatre, but many of the 
charming people who appear confuse rather than 
help the plot—it is a trifle difficult to discover 


‘* The Discovery 
play rambles on and on until, at 
Medway has the supreme knowing 
that both his children have married money. 


without taking thought—and the 
long last, Lord 


happiness of 


That the Unnamed Society made a success of it 
measure, to the skill and 
of the producer, L. Oppenheimer, and to the 
ind polished playing of the Eric 
Lord Medway, Beatrix Mrs. Knightly, 
ind Dorothy Crosse as Lady Flutter, did especially 
excellent work: these three are genuine 
artists, and apparently capable of making a 
success of almost any part given them. Also, 
E. A. Voysey as Sir Anthony Branville was a 
miracle of subtle and pedantic humour. 


is due, in great wisdom 

rapid 
i 

cast. Newton as 


Preston as 





are 


It was realized from the first that any attempi 
really convincing eighteenth-century 
tumes was almost impossible without heoric labour, 
so our friends of the Citizen House, Bath, lent us 
ictual 18th-century costumes, which carefully treated 
and cherished, were a great asset to the production. 
The setting by Karl Hagedorn also a notable 


to make cos- 


was 


feature: a simple but arresting scheme in_ black, 
white, and orange, it certainly caught the droll 
spirit of the play, and by its delightful severity 
showed off the costumes admirably. F. S.0e. 


OXFORD AND BERMONDSEY SHAKESPEARE 
SOCIETY. 
performances of Shakespeare’s 
have been given by the club 
various halls in Bermondsey during the past month. 
In sending us the programme of the tour, the 
varden of the Club (Mr. Hubert Secretan) and the 

producer (Mr. Nigel Field Jones) write :— 

‘* Those of you who in past years have been our 
generous critics will remember that we make no 
claim to be polished artists. All our performers 
are working boys, who can only give to our scanty 
and hurried rehearsals a few evening or week-end 
hours. Many of them are too tired after a strenuous 


Six 
Ceesar ”’ 


** Julius 
boys in 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


day’s work to bring to the arduous business of 
rehearsing that close application of mind which is 


essential to a polished production. So we shall 


once more beg your indulgence for faulty technique 

1 clumsy stagecraft; but we hope you will find 
in the acting a keenness and swing which will 
redeem some of its obvious imperfections, and will 
reflect how enormously every member of the cast 


enjoys getting up and producing the play.” 


THE OLD BANCROFTIANS’ DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 
On Thursday evening, January 8, we had the 


pleasure of seeing the first of two performances by 
the Old Bancroftians at the theatre of the Mary 
Ward Hall, Tavistock Place. It was a triple bill, 
which, in accordance with modern practice, worked 
farce through allegory to tragedy. In 
Eckersley’s farce, ** A Collection Will be 
Mr. Clifford Wadsworth made a_e good 
Rev. Cuthbert Cheese, a typical church mouse ; 
Miss Hilda Brewer struck the right Mrs. 
Anstruther, and Mr. Murton Whittingham’ was 
reditable as the Colonel, her husband. The setting 
was adequate, and_ the a good reception 


up from 
Arthur 
Made,”’ 


note as 


farce got 


from the audience. 
In A, J. Talbot’s fantasy, ‘‘ The Passing of 
Galatea,’ the O.B.s were even more _ successful. 


If Mr. Williams made¢ Bodgers, the dealer, not 
quite rasping enough; and if Galatea (Miss Con- 
stance Gregory) was quite wrongly placed (back 
to the audience) when first dis—we mean un— 
covered, these were the only blots on a delightful 


abstraction that 
for instance, 
Yet the playwright has had a 
glorious idea in giving her such inhuman clearness 
of vision, and Miss Gregory showed us a very per- 


such an 
the character is as hard to play 
a Cardinal Virtue. 


performance. Galatea is 


as, 


fect representation of marble thoughts in mortal 
frame. 

she Society rose once more in playing ‘‘ The Fat 
Kine and the Lean,’’ by Gilbert Cannan. In the 
prologue and in the play Mr. Suckling sustained 


the part of Death with great dignity and power. 
The rest of the performance was on the same high 
plane. To sum up, the Old Bancroftians’ triple bill 
deserves a critic’s high commendation, and _ it 
received the aydience’s warmest thanks. 

SyDNEy GORDON ROBERTS. 


THE STUDIO PLAYERS. 
Rutherford and Son.’’—This play is essentially 
one of atmosphere and argument. It demands of 
the interpreters personality, characterization and 
diction, as well as flexibility. It is the picture of 
a sad household painted in drab colours, with a 
dominating which rules the family with an 


¢g hgure 
Ihe interpreters must make us feel how 
they groan under the yoke, how rebellion is at work. 


iron fist. 


\s a team the company played successfully 
enough. The rest were excellent. Mr. Peter Ridge- 
way, the young actor who played Rutherford, 


the father, was of short build and not powerful to 


behold, yet he impressed by his diction and by his 
understanding of the character. 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

In Miss Gertrude Jennings’ farce, ‘* Waiting for 
the "Bus,’’ the Post Office Savings Bank Dramatic 
Society gave a very spirited performance. 

Generally speaking, there was a tendency to force 
lines which were quite funny enough in themselves 
to get over. Another general fault was too much 
movement on the part of the characters when 
another person was speaking. Apart from this it 
was most difficult to criticize, and one felt that 
with a little more restraint on the part of the 
performers the production would have been most 
finished. 

‘“ Nothing but the Truth’ is an American 
comedy, and at least three of the performers played 
their parts as Americans. In this play, as in the 
curtain-raiser, there was a tendency to over-play on 
the men’s side, and to under-play on the part of 
most of the ladies. 

The entrances and exits were none too good, but, 
as most amateur companies have few opportunities 
of rehearsing on a stage, they can hardly be held 
to blame. On the whole, it was a most amusing 
evening, and the company and Mr. Hasluck are to 
be congratulated. J. Cuiirrorp TURNER. 


THE PLAYFELLOWS. 

The production of new plays by new dramatists 
is one of the objects of the above society. Until 
they come along, Mr. Gerald Middleditch, manager 
and producer, is presenting plays by authors such 
as H. Granville-Barker and Anatole France. 

On Saturday evening, January 24, at 60, Padding- 
ton Street, the play performed was ‘* Major 
Barbara,”’ by G. Bernard Shaw. The acting gener- 
ally was of a very high standard, with two brilliant 
performances by Mr. Grosvenor North (as Under- 
shaft) and Mr. Maurice Evans (as the Greek 
professor). 

The effective settings were designed by the 
manager and executed by Playfellows. They have 
a promising future, and it will be interesting to 
see what they can do with ‘“‘ The Madras House,”’ 
by H. Granville-Barker, which is being produced on 
March 28. 


THE GUILDHOUSE PLAYERS. 


This energetic group of players have been pro- 
lucing plays for three vears, and on Friday and 
Saturday evenings, January 23 and 24, performed 
their first Shakespearean play. The play selected 
was rather ambitious for a first effort. However, 
in the hands of Mrs. Acton Bond the production 
was a good example of what can be done with 

The Winter’s Tale ’’ on a small stage. Simpli- 
city in settings, costumes, dances, and music added 
greatly to the beauty of the dialogue. 

The acting of the ladies was a little uneven, but 


adequate. Miss Mary Lane, as Paulina, gave a 
very interesting study of the character. The 


\utolycus of Miss D. Cross was bright, and might 
have been more if she had not been hampered 
with a sore throat. Of the male members of the 
company, Mr. Colin Martin, as Leontes, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Paul, as Polixenes, call for special com- 
ment, but the male members’ were unusually 
effective in their respective parts. P. KR. 


ZODIAC DRAMATIC CLUB. 

The Zodiac Dramatic Club gave a very success- 
ful production of ‘‘ Dear Brutus’”’ at Streatham on 
January 7 and 8 last. The question is sometimes 
asked whether amateurs should attempt plays by 
leading dramatists or whether they should be con- 
tent with humbler fare. It is quite clear that, so 
far as the Zodiac Dramatic Club is concerned, they 
have clearly done the right thing in selecting one 
of Sir James Barrie’s finest plays, and they have 
shown that they are able to present it in a highly 
creditable manner. The representation of ‘* Dear 
Brutus ’’ was eminently sincere and was charac- 
terized by a clear enunciation and considerable 
dramatic power, though the play might have been 
speeded up with advantage. 

The play was produced by Mr. S. B. Adams, who 
is to be congratulated on the evidences of careful 
team work, and both performers and producer on 
a very interesting, artistic and attractive production. 


NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE. 

On January 23—24, the N.D.L. gave the second of 
this winter’s series of plays. The morality play, 
‘* Everyman,’’ was presented to large audiences. 
Using just a curtain for scenery and the simplest of 
costumes, the play was a triumph for those who be- 
lieve that on the stage it is the actor who counts, 
net the setting or dressing. 

The play was preceded by a recital of Elizabethan 
poems, spoken by Mr. George H. P. Buchanan, and 
they found a fit interpreter in his beautiful voice. 


THE GREATER LONDON REPERTORY CO. 

This little company, formed for playing in the 
outlying districts of London, will give its first show 
at the Masonic Hall, Kingston Road, Merton Park, 
on Friday, February 20, at 8 p.m., presenting four 
one-act plays :— 

** Sister Helen ’’ (D. G. Rosetti). Poem of 
Mediaeval Superstition. Produced by Geo. Mervyn- 
Chambers. 

“The Brief ’’ (Winifred St. Clair). <A_ telling 
drama of modern conditions. Produced by the 
authoress. 

** King’s Messenger '’ (Hartley Manners). Pro- 
duced by Geo. Mervyn-Chambers. 

** Help, Help!’’ A comedy by — Sewell. 

The cast will include Miss Lilian Marbrey (a 
fine actress who has played throughout Europe in 
several languages, and has been three years with 
Sybil Thorndike), Miss Juliet Mansell, Mr. Gor- 
don Douglas and Mr. Douglas James. Miss Wini- 
fred St. Clair will appear in her own play. 

The company will not be tied down to the pro- 
duction of any particular class of work, but will 
suit their programme to the requirements of the 
districts in which they appear. Miss St. Clair will 
be glad to consider plays by new authors and to 
hear from anybody wishing to join the company. 

Particularly glad will she be on February 20 to 
see as many members of the Drama League as can 
get to the Masonic Hall to the company’s first night. 
It is ten minutes from Wimbledon station and two 
minutes from the Grove Hotel ’bus and tram stop. 
Trams 2 and 4, from the Embankment. ’Buses 
5la, 32, 170. ’Bus 5 passes the door. 
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Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by : 
SIR F. R. BENSON 
MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 
BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 
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THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 


Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 
and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 

CLASSES AT 
Gwladvs Dillon School of Drama _ and 
Theatre Arts, 17, Rupert Street, W.1. Also 
at Novikoff School of Dancing, 13, Blomfield 
Road, W.g. Private Address: 102, Abbey 
Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 5227. 


— 


NORTHERN CONNECTION 


Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 
of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Harro- 
gate, Darlington, Middlesbro’, West 
Hartlepool, Stockton-on-Tees, and is the 
local representative of the London Poetry 
Society Examinations. Amateur Societies 
Advised and Plays Produced. 


DRAMATIG ART GENTRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mu. 337) 
Comprising : 


THEATRE, CLUB and SCHOOL 
Spring Session: January—April 





SHAKESPERIAN SECTION 


under supervision of 


MR. BEN GREET 
MODERN REPERTORY CO. 


UNDER PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER 
Next production: ‘‘ MILESTONES.”’ 


Saturday, February 21st at 2.30 p.m., and Monday, 
February 23rd, at 8 p.m. 


Tickets 4/9 and 2/4 (numbered and _ reserved) 
now available. 


REHEARSAL CLUB FOR 
STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 


Classes in Elocution, Greek Dancing, Fencing, 
Mime, etc. 


Director: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


Prospectus on application. 




















Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Previncial 
productions. 


Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 
Dress Balls. 


PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— - _ 4432 Gerrard 


























Preliminary and Provisional Notice] 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-mural 
Studies. 


University Extension Lectures Committee. 


Summer Meeting, 
THE DRAMA—ANCIENT, MEDIA:VAL AND MODERN, 


July 31—August 20, 1925. 


(Part I, July 31—August 10. Part II, August 1020.) 


Che interest to-day in the literary Drama of all ages is marked, and the Delegates 
hope that a course illustrating the development of the Drama in different countries and 
its culmination at different epochs may be welcome to a large number of students of 
literature and life. It is hoped that a programme of dramatic performances of repre- 
sentative plays may supplement the historical and critical lectures. 


There will also be a special course, with laboratory instruction, on a_ Biological 
subject. Further particulars will be announced later. 


Cost. 


Ticket for the Meeting, 42 2s.; for either part, £1 ros. Working men and women 
(i.e., those in receipt of weekly wages) can obtain tickets at half-price. For such tickets 
application must be made through the Hon. Secretary to the Local Committee in the 
Centre to which the student belongs, or through the General Secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, 16 Harpur Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.1. For 
Special Classes, if arranged, and for the laboratory course in Biology, an extra fee 
will be charged. 


The Delegacy reserves the right of declining any application for tickets. 


Accommodation. 





Women Students will be received at some of the Women's Colleges, and a list of 


lodgings (price 6d.) will be obtainable from the Delegacy. 


Guide to Reading. 





For preparatory reading a list of books will be obtainable in March from 
Delegacy (price 4d. post free). 


A detailed programme will also be then obtainable (gratis) from the Rev. F. 
Hutcuinson, M.A., Acland House, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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